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EDITOR'S NOTE 


e arc pleased to present you with this 
fifth issue of you are here. Last fall, we asked 
for submissions responding to questions such 
as, how does where we are affect who we are? 
What does it mean to be displaced? 

Disoriented?'Reoriented? What happens when 
we find ourselves in unfamiliar territory—be it 
another country, or a stranger's house? What 
impressions do we leave on our new 
surroundings? 

In keeping with previous themes we have 
suggested, we received a wide variety of 
responses, not all of which relate directly to 
the questions we posed. However, our policy is 
to not limit ourselves to a strict thematic recipe, 
and in fact, half the fun of publishing this 
journal is the last-minute realization that 
somehow all the ingredients go perfectly 
together, just as whoever created the first tuna 
casserole must have felt. 

In Ordinary Man in Pinstripes, we meet the 
clearly disoriented and confused character of 
Kessel, who has chosen Tampa as the stadium 
for his place-based mid-life crisis. As he 
attempts to rediscover his freedom in an 
anonymous landscape of material pleasures, 
he realizes he has merely incarcerated himself 
in a new kind of prison. But native Floridian 
Gregory Byrd sees what Kessel and his ilk do 
not, and his poem "Monk Parrots" evokes 
what every local in a tourist destination must 
sometimes feel. 

Jennifer Spiegel shows us snapshots from 
her collegiate European travels, and somewhat 
wistfully reflects on how her life has evolved 
since those captured moments of endless 
possibility, romance, and exploration. In the 
autobiographical fiction In a Drowning Flash, 
Derek White explores what it would be like to 
experience life from a different vantage point, 
and writes about one childhood moment in 
which this altered state was achieved. On the 
flip side, James Barilla takes at look one 
landscape, northern California, through the 
eyes of three different characters, each of whom 


tells the story of how they came there to make a 
new home. 

Photographs by Miguel Villarreal also 
view similar landscapes from different per¬ 
spectives, sometimes leading us to question 
just exactly where we are as we look on. 

Laressa Manning's monoprints give us a 
bird's eye view of the southwestern urban 
landscape, revealing a stark contrast between 
the clearly drawn lines of human development, 
and the blurry topography of the desert. 

And finally, Henk van Houtum and Anke 
Striiver question traditional notions of borders, 
asking us to blur the lines in our own imagina¬ 
tions. Dominic Corva answers this call in his 
poem, which explores the borders and transi¬ 
tory states within our own consciousness. 

And there you have it—volume 4, 
numero uno. 

While it is sometimes a challenge to keep 
this journal alive, with its shoestring budget 
and volunteer staff, I believe it perseveres due 
to its merit as a publication and the 
unquenchable demand for a forum of its kind 
(add to that a cupful of passion, a dash of 
guilt). Because while we may not all consider 
ourselves geographers (after all, don't they just 
make maps?), place does matter—to everyone! 
This is all the poor, misunderstood geographer 
is really trying to illustrate, and the essays, 
stories, poems and images that found their 
way to these pages reveal, perhaps more 
clearly than the latest conference proceedings, 
just how universal a truth this is. 

In a sense you are here is a becoming a 
well-established place of its own, where, to 
borrow the eloquent words of founding editor 
Kimi Eisele, "words and pictures pull places 
off the map and re-cast them into full relief. 
Where representation of space and place get 
personal, and landscape blurs into memoir." 
We hope you enjoy exploring it. 

Jennifer Shepherd 
Tucson, AZ 
June, 2002 
109° F 


VIEWPOINT 


Exotic and Native 

James Barilla 


The Journey 

Jim 

To get to Davis, California from Vermont you get 
on Interstate 91 and head south along the broad brown 
bends of the Connecticut River to the point where the 
Green Mountains become the Berkshire Mountains. 
Somewhere in the valley of the Mohawk River you 
realize you have left behind those old granite teeth with 
their sugar maples beginning to bleed scarlet along the 
veins of their leaves. You hear your footfalls in those 
leaves and the car rolls past the skeletons of drying corn. 

At Buffalo, the edge of the plains and midriff of 
the continent, you dip down below the belly of the 
Great I>akcs, sec no water but inhale the copper)' breath 
of Gar)' with its spectacle of smelter and refiner)' lights 
glittering like Oz. Glide through Chicago in the dead of 
night with no construction or traffic lights or cars alight 
in the breakdown lane and by morning whatever sense 
you had of the tall grass prairie that is no more, perhaps 
the hint of dew out there in the dark, is gone and you 
are out into the Dakotas where the sky is enormous and 
the grass is short and the barbwire ripples beside you. 
Nothing but country and the Lord on the radio. In the 
sagebrush and truckstops and slush cones and Big Gulps 
of Wyoming you catch sight of the mountains, their 
snow a mirage—how can it be real when the dashboard 
is too hot to touch? 


In Utah you could camp out in the canyons between 
walls of sandstone, glowing like stoked coals at sundown, 
but you are better off in a motel room in a town like 
Provo or Ogden, the room cool and numb as a sleeping 
pill. You go west with 80, that long blue spider vein of 
cross continental traffic, and out across the salt fiats where 
revelers write their names with charred sticks and beer 
bottles, and from there into the white hot twilight of the 
Great Basin. Between Route 25 and here you begin to 
sense that you are mostly water, perhaps you cradle your 
belly, so full inside like a melon, anti recognize that the air 
is a thirsty mouth, kissing yours. 

The Donner part)' came this w ay, late. You follow in 
their footsteps, up into the country of wind haggard 
spruce and desolate scree to where the snow finally st< >pped 
them. With the semis from Sam’s Club and Lucky 
supermarkets you whiz past their rest stop, such easy 
passage for the wheel now, on your way through Donner 
Pass and down into the almond anti prune and olive 
groves of the valley warmed by the Pacific. One after 
another the realtors’ billboards enthuse: “Discover the 
schools, discover the quality of life, discover Davis! 
Behind the signs you sec the fields, speckled red with the 
remnants of tomatoes, fluffed with missed cotton, but 
mostly naked and geometric and vast. A whirlwind chews 
at the bare soil. From old Atlantic mountains to this exit 
at Coveil Boulevard, you’ve arrived. 
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Ramon 

1 hail no idea how almonds were harvested when 
they offered us the contract in the Imperial Valley. In 
1 1\ Centro there was a big concentration camp and here 
the braceros arrived by the millions in buses. You had 
three days to be picked by someone. If not they gave 
you the option of going to Yuma, Arizona so you could 
work there and cam your fare back home. 

I arrived on August 7, 1955. It was 120 degrees at 
night. The next day this fellow by the name of Ruben 
I x)pez, who was the contractor, came up to us. We were 
all just standing in a hallway about as long as this yard. 
He offered us a contract to come and work in Yolo 
County harvesting almonds. The pay was a dollar an 
hour and we would work nine hours a day. So I came to 
Rumsey and started knocking almonds. In those days 
two of us would ride in the back of a tractor and when 
it stopped we would start swinging with our mallets. 
C )nc tree to the next, all day long. By three o’clock on the 
first day, every' time I hit the tree with my rubber mallet 
it felt like it bounced back to hit my head. 

Irenia 

1 don’t know if you’ve heard of Bloody Island. 
1 t’s about a mile from here, up the road on Highway 20. 
That’s the island where they massacred a bunch of our 
tribe. If you drive up there you can read the little plaque. 
The story is that way back in the 1800s, a man named 
Kelsey—the same man they named Kelseyville after— 
and his partner used the Indians basically as slaves to do 
their labor on the cattle ranches. These two men starved 
the Indians to death. They killed them and brutalized 
them. The Indians got sick of it and when they just 
couldn’t take it anymore they revolted and killed those 
two men. In return the U.S. government sent out the 
U.S. Army. The Indians were hiding on Bloody Island 
and the army killed almost all of them there. There were 
a few survivors, mostly from the Robinson tribe from 
around here. 

Basically everyone here is a descendant of the 
survivors. My mom is a full blooded Porno from here, 


but she doesn’t really talk a lot about it. There is actually 
a woman around who was a little baby when it happened 
and she’s still alive. But there aren’t that many elders 
here now; there’s only a handful left from our tribe. 

Making a Home 

Irenia 

Robinson Rancheria isn’t its true name. Robinson 
was just a local farmer, and the place just happened to get 
his name. Rancheria comes from the Spanish and it means 
just the same thing as a reservation, but they gave the 
name rancheria to land bases that were less than forty 
acres. When you hear rancheria it means it’s a really small, 
mini reservation. They call Hoopa a reservation because 
it’s in the thousands of acres. We used to have less than 
forty acres, but now it’s up to about five-hundred. 

We want to change our name. We want to name 
ourselves after the village that used to be here, 
Sheekokum, an old Indian village name; we actually 
uncovered a burial site here, right there where it says, 
“Robinson Rancheria Gas Station and Community 
Store.” Changing the name is a big process; you have to 
go through the Bureau of Indian Affairs and it takes an 
act of Congress to do it. 

Out there we have a big tule patch where we go and 
gather tules with the kids. We make demonstration tule 
boats and demonstration tule houses. It takes a lot of 
tules to make something. You wonder how those poor 
women gathered them! They’re heavy and they’re 
awkward and you’re walking in that wetland and you 
get very muddy and the water is up to your knees. You 
reach down to cut the tules, and you don’t know what 
you’re going to be touching down there with all the 
snakes and everything. But it’s fun in the summertime 
because it’s so cold. It’s really nice. We use a tule to tie 
around the bundles and we carry them out. We get the 
ciders, not just from this tribe but from other tribes 
too, and they share their knowledge with whoever is 
capable of learning, and then the younger generation, 
my generation and younger, will pass it on to the next. 
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Jim 

When we walked inside the place where we would 
live Nicola broke down and cried. I can’t call it suspense, 
pulling into the parking lot of a place we have never been 
before, nev er seen, but know we will call home. Or perhaps 
we will withhold that word, call it the apartment, the 
unit, this place. Dread, that’s what I recall, ascending the 
concrete slabs of the stairs to the concrete landing and 
turning the key, not so much for what we w’ould find but 
for w’hat we would remember. I expected the beige shag 
wall to wall, the cream drapes, the particle board cabinets 
disguised with sheets of walnut grained plastic, and our 
belongings, the mementos of life in Vermont, a cardboard 
mountain in the center of the room. 

I dreaded the nostalgia. I fancied myself impervious 
to material desires, and vet I found myself recalling the 
farmhouse we lived in, how the floorboards were white 
pine, two feet wide, how the bathtub had claw-s, how I 
believed someone had tested an engagement ring by 
scratching their signature into a beveled window-pane. 
As w-e stood and looked around and looked at each 
other, I traveled back along the dirt road 1 knew, suddenly 
aware of every landmark; here the dead tree where a 
barred owi had willed itself wood, failed, and flapped 
aw’ay; the corner oak with the shotgunned Posted sign, 
the sugarhouse basin with its tangle of green tubes, 
empty in summer, overflowing with the blood of maple 
trees every spring; the culvert where spawning brook 
trout appeared with the first autumn rain; and mostly 
the w-oods, the trees w-hose sighs were the background 
to everything, the trees that hid us from each other. 
Finally I stood outside our house, looking up at the 
window’s. I wouldn’t be going inside; I wasn’t coming 
home from this w’alk. 

Of course I also remember the faces of the 
“woodchucks” in the windows of the sagging houses 
where it w-as alw-ays dark, the rural desperation tucked 
aw-ay in those hills. The road led there too, led past the 
home of the woman too drunk to hobble on her crutches 
through the slush of February, flopped in a snowbank 
outside her front door, a crow with two broken, flapping 


wings. “Just let me die here! Just let me die here!” she 
screamed, and cursed me, “You goddamn bastard, as 
I tried to lift her to her feet. She sank back down into the 
snow. Her mother appeared from next door, ethereal 
with age, hair like a roll of gauze unfurling in the wind, 
and hovered behind us. “Please help her! she 
W’hispered, distraught. “I told her it w r as too slippery 
that way. I told her.” 

We leave because we have to leave, because w e can 
see w hat is waiting for us if we stay, the trees growing 
tall in the yard, the years whittled into checks, a certain 
bitterness as the snow recedes, as the migrants pass 
south. But the knowledge of those tragic and uneasy 
moments, like the places I jogged past on those dirt 
roads, is soon out of sight. I dreamed of the trees, not 
the trailers, and for months after we arrived in California, 
I woke up each morning in Vermont and looked out 


We leave because we have to 
leave, because we can see what 
Is waiting for us If we stay. • • 


the window to see if it w-as snowing, following the path 
of the snowflakes down into consciousness and finding 
instead the branch of an almond stroking our window 
in the rain. My w-ife put up a picture of a Vermont 
barn opposite our bed, its color blue, as they are there 
at daw-n. 

Ramon 

In 1962,1 wanted to get married and I felt the need 
for a house. About a mile north <>t \\ ill Baker s plan 
you will find a place with three cypress trees. Each one 
represents my children who were born there. I he place 
is just dirt, stuccoed inside and out. Because 1 had no 
funds, no credit in this country, I went and, just w’ith 
my hands, I started making bricks. It took me nine 
months from the foundation. Each brick weighed 
seventy-two pounds. So I came to the conclusion that 
by the time 1 was done 1 had tromped two-hundred 
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and seventy-eight tons of dirt. The house is still 
standing there anil it will be there forever. 

Any kind of dirt will work as long as it’s not sandy 
or gravel. If you happen to buy a lot that has a high 
spot, you level it to make the bricks. You get the mud 
and youtromp it. It’s just like mixing dough for a pizza; 
you have to get it to the right consistency. Then you just 
add the binder, whatever is available - if you happen to 
have a bale of hay, you just mix it with the dirt and 
that's your binder. You have a mold, and you make one 
brick at a time. You set the brick out on a flat surface and 
with the sun, it dries. Then you pick it up and it’s time 
for another layer. 

The only problem I had was with building 
inspectors. They had a small book; it looked like a copy 
of the Reader’s Digest. Every time I went they tried to 
tell me how to do it. “Mr. Mahoney, with all due respect,” 
I said, “if I had the money I would fly you out to where 
mv parents anil my grandparents and maybe their parents 
were horn and the houses were not even stuccoed and 
they are still standing there. I’m not trying to be sarcastic,” 
1 said, “but look, I don’t think you will find the answer 
in that little book to tell me how to build my house.” 

So he said, “I tell you what we’re going to do. You 
do whatever you want as long as you allow us to come 
and watch you work.” 

I said, “()kay, as long as you promise me not to say 
a word while I’m working because I can’t be working 
and talking, and answering questions.” They came and 
watched me while I was building it. Finally, on December 
17, 1962 I got the final inspection and the house was 
ready for us. In January I went to bring my wife back. I 
flew back to Mexico to get married. 

The Harvest 

Ramon 

I t’s a beautiful valley for some people who have 
income other than farming. The old timers in Rumscy 
and the Capay Valley managed to survive because they 
knew how; they had their chickens and their cow and 
whatever fruit they raised they canned and preserved for 


the whole year. Now the new farmers are coming here, 
the youngsters, and they sec it as a big farm. But big 
farms don’t have the income to survive. There’s only 
two old timers left of those I met when I first came 
forty-eight years ago. Their children never did learn how 
to farm. 

Anybody can raise almonds. If you read the history, 
in Spain, and parts of Italy, they raise almonds. It’s a dry¬ 
land tree. You might not get a crop ever}’ year but you 
have the tree. It will produce more if you water it, but 
then the life of the tree is not going to be as long. You 
see this orchard over here—right across from me— we’ve 
lived here for twenty-eight years and this is the second 
time they’ve replaced it. Walnuts, it’s a different story. 
But with almonds, you train them to survive with the 
least amount of water. They survive. 

lrenia 

They found a big mortar out there when they were 
digging for the gas station. It was huge, and beautiful. 
The Indians used it for grinding acorns. When the 
acorns fall off the tree, just about now, they collect them. 
They season them for a while until they get dried out, 
and then they just crack them. They grind them and 
grind them until they get a fine powder, and then they 
leach it, they cover it over and over with water until it 
changes color. It turns into a paste, but you have to 
leach it over and over to get the toxins out. That’s when 
it turns a different color. That’s when it’s ready. And 
then you cat it. Here wc use it as a mush, but you can 
also make it into bread. It’s a taste you have to acquire. 
It’s one of those things, like greens; you feel good when 
you eat the fiber—lots of fiber. It’s a little bit bitter— 
like a grain, maybe like bran. It looks like Cream of 
Wheat—but it doesn’t taste that good! But it’s very rich 
anil full of vitamins. You cat it enough and it starts to 
taste good. We make it on big occasions and we eat 
seaweed we get from the ocean too. 

There’s not that many natural foods left that the 
tribes used to eat. The acorns are pretty much the last 
one. In the history books of California Indians they 


always call the eastern Porno “berry and nut gatherers.” 
I always get a laugh out of that! We like to pick berries 
and we like to eat nuts, but that’s not all we like to do! 

Jim 

At eight in the morning they begin, like a chorus 
of chainsaws, blowing leaves, these small and sun dark¬ 
ened immigrants, engulfed in a haze of their own mak¬ 
ing. Strapped to a roaring between the shoulder blades, 
making prim piles by the curb, they remind me of hon¬ 
eybees trapped in a jar, with wings that despite all their 
buzzing can’t take to the air. They work in vain. By 
night the fecundity of the place gathers, threatens to 
obliterate the concrete with spent blooms and redun¬ 
dant leaves, thorns and twigs, with pollen and pods, 
nuts and plums, figs, olives, persimmons and peaches, 
all fermenting and staining and smelling of soil in the 
making. 

Now the wind blows and shakes the walnuts off 
the trees, and families appear with rakes along Russell 
Boulevard, filling milk pails and burlap bags with green 
and blackening fruit as the traffic streams past. As I 
drive by I find myself horrified and fascinated. Those 
nuts are ours, I think, they can’t have those. Aren’t they 
embarrassed? They must be poor, I think. They must 
not be able to afford to buy nuts in the supermarket. 
They must be immigrants, I think; Americans wouldn’t 
be seen getting food for free from the side of the road. 

By June I’m a forager myself. 

I’ve never seen oranges piled up with the grass 
clippings by the curb, or seen peaches spattered over the 
sidewalk like marmalade, seen the husks of pomegran¬ 
ates dangling like old shoes from the bough. I walk by 
and want to reach out and tug a persimmon from its 
branch, but I’m embarrassed. I don’t want people to 
think I’m stealing. I keep waiting for the owners to 
come and harvest, but nobody comes. I watch the figs 
and persimmons ripen, tumble and rot. Pomegranates 
split and spill; my bike tires slide over Asian pear pulp. 
I low can they waste these, I wonder—we pay extrava¬ 
gant prices for these, just for one. A smell like cheap 


booze lingers after the yellow jackets have disappeared. 

I begin to believe that, like the walnuts, the fruit 
that grows along the sidewalks must belong to no 
body, or to anyone willing to pick it, the way you might 
pick wild blueberries along a trail in Vermont. But I’m 
wrong. The cherries begin to ripen in Village Homes. 
There are groves of cherry trees, just down the path 
from the clusters of persimmons and figs 1 watched go 


The house is still standing there 
and it will be there forever. 


to waste in the fall. Cherries, Bing and Oxheart and 
Rainier, right there on the tree; I am delirious in their 
presence, in the chafing of their stems. I engult them 
so swiftly a pit slides down my throat, making me gulp 
like a scrub jay. For the first time I am happy to be right 
here, under these trees, as if 1 have been blessed by this 
place. I make an evening ritual of walking over to the 
orchard and filling a pocket with cherries, spouting the 
pits as I walk home. 

Soon after, a yellow sign appears under the trees. 
“VH A members only welcome to pick,” the sign says. 
It’s as if the sign has my name on it, as if it says you 
don’t own these, these are ours, ours to waste it wc 
choose. It’s written in English, but also in several other 
languages, with alphabets I don t recognize. I arsi. Ara 
bic? Hmong? 

That night I mi at home, brooding, and survey the 
limits of our dominion, our cement balcony with its 
green steel rail. Here I have planted a lemon tree, which 
sports one lemon. I’ve planted strawberries in a wooden 
box, a gardenia, an azalea, in pots. Here I can do what I 
like, grow and harvest what I please. Our neighbor’s 
television squawks anil chuckles to itself behind a cur 
tain. Someone’s dog barks downstairs. I get up and go 
out the door and get on my bike. I know where I’m 
riding but I don’t know that I’m going to do more 
than just look until I get there and set down my bike. In 
the dark the trees have neither leaves nor branches; they 
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have rough hands and big knees and they mutter in 
their sleep when a breeze passes. I fondle along the 
length of a sagging arm and down past the elbow my 
hand grazes clusters of fruit and I strip them down, a 
handful. I crush one in my mouth, a thief now like those 
defiant and nocturnal others, the raccoons, the skunks, 
anil like those defiant thieves by day, the jays, the crows. 
In the darkness under the trees I can’t read that sign. 

Learning the Landscape 

Jim 

We have come to ('old Canyon, yearning for the 
uncultivated, and now it’s getting dark and there are 
rustlings in the brush above us. “I think it was a joke, 
don’t worry,” I say to Nicola. At the trailhead, among 
the notes marveling at the beauty of the place and 
complaining about the encroachment of poison oak 
were two messages: “8/24/98—Saw a mountain lion 
above the path near the old foundation,” and then, in a 
jitter)' scrawl, “9/1/98—Nearly got fucked by a lion. 
About 15 feet away on trail. This is no joke! Bring a 
gun!” As if to legitimize this anonymous warning, a 
bullet pocked sign nearby cautions us that lions have 
been sighted in the vicinity. 

T’m not worrying,” Nicola says, and then “What 
was that?” as a stick snaps above us. We both pause and 
look up into the bushes which arc, strangely, in bloom. 
We can’t see anything but the creamy puffs of their 
flowers. Moths and bees and flies spiral around us; a 
strong perfume of sage and honey hangs in the air. “It’s 
very unusual for a mountain lion to attack humans,” 1 
say, thinking all the while that they’ve been known to 
pounce on small women. I keep this to myself. “Just 
stay close. We’ll be fine.” We travel along the base of the 
canyon, ascending into damp groves of trees and then 
emerging into stretches of brush anil tawny grass. “I’m 
more worried about snakes,” she says. I keep turning 
backward as if I have something to say, but really I’m 
straining to catch the scuff of a paw on our path. “Don’t 
worry about snakes,” I say. “They’re not going to be on 
the trail. What we really need to worry about is the poison 


oak. You’re brushing against it again. Right there, with 
the red leaves.” “This?” “1 think so.” “This too?” “Yes, 
I think so. Well, actually, that looks like it has an acorn. 
That might be a real oak.” 

We haven’t gone very' far when we decide to turn 
back. Up ahead is a ledge, jutdng out over the trail, with 
plenty of nooks for a predator to hide while it waits for 
prey to wander underneath. We stop and scan the ridge 
lines for movement, pass the water bottle between us 
for a swig. I screw the lid tight and zip up my pack. “It’s 
getting dark,” I say. Outside the canyon it’s still just late 
afternoon, but down here the sun has already departed 
for the day. “If a lion attacks, what do you do?” she asks 
me. “Play dead?” “No. No. That’s the worst thing you 
can do. You want to put your arms up above your head 
and yell so the lion doesn’t think you’re a deer.” 1 flap 
my amis and grimace like a Neanderthal. “Make yourself 
look bigger.” She looks down at her arms, appraises the 
distance between shoulder and feet. “Great,” she says. 

As wc head back I’m reminded of the way deer 
cross open ground, when they haven’t scented anything 
yet, but are watching, above and behind, and listening. 
They tiptoe and pause, tiptoe and pause, until they are 
safe. 1 stop short, listening to some creature scamper up 
the ridge above us.” “What is it?” my wife asks. “1 
don’t know. A squirrel, I think.” It sounds bigger than 
a squirrel. ‘This is spooking me. Let’s get out of here,” 
she says. “Okay, but don’t run. Just walk slow.” “Why?” 
“Because running triggers the attack instinct. It makes 
you look like a deer to them. That’s why they go after 
joggers.” I set the pace - a stiff legged trot. We fast walk 
and stop, fast walk and stop, back down the dry creekbed 
and through the crisp and yellowed remains of the 
weeds with their spine tipped stalks spearing our legs as 
we brush past and finally there is the trailhead register 
where we can catch our breath. lake the rest of the trail, 
the coyotes have marked this spot with their pale and 
fibrous scat. We look at the messages again. The shaky 
script looks feigned now, the exclamation points too 
emphatic. “Definitely a joke,” I say. The register sits 
inside a metal box. I close the lid. 
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lrenia 

They sent the Indian kids to boarding school. My 
mom went to a school down in Riverside, and she grew 
up there. She came home in the summers, but at school 
they didn’t allow the kids to speak their language. Every 
time my mom would say an Indian word she’d get 
reprimanded for it. So she slowly lost her language. She 
remembers some words, but, through no fault of hers, 
she lost most of it. That’s what the school was designed 
for—assimilation. Now we’re starting a language 
program here in eastern Porno. 

My mom moved away, down to the Delta, because 
there were no jobs here. There was really nothing here. 
In the Delta she met my dad, who was a migrant farm 
worker. I Ie was from the Philippines. My dad really 
identified with his culture and so did my mom, so my 
family really is very rich in both cultures. 

We grew up between Tracy anil Stockton - a place 
called Union Island. Right along the old river. It’s 
beautiful out there. I really miss it; I’ve always wanted 
to go back to the Delta. I love it because of the landscape, 
because it’s open. You grow up so that you are used to 
looking way beyond the horizon and then you get put 
in front of a mountain and you can’t see anything. That’s 
one thing I didn’t like about Washington when I lived 
there—it was so confining, except when you looked at 
Puget Sound. Here on the rancheria it is a little bit like 
the Delta, but I still miss the fields, big and open with 
all the different crops. I always thought about moving 
back down there but now it’s just full of pesticides and 
pollution. 

Ramon 

The only education I had in Mexico was 
kindergarten and the first few months of first grade. 
When I was older I registered for classes at a night school, 
but I couldn’t take die classes because the teacher insisted 
I have a textbook, and 1 couldn’t afford that. I barely 
had enough to pay the rent and cat. That’s when I knew 
that 1 had no future in Mexico. But you come to this 
country and all the doors are open. 


The principal of Douglas High School in 
Woodland said 1 could have an English language class 
if 1 could recruit 15 students. So I started looking. I 
found one Russian, two Taiwanese and a few Mexicans. 
My first day of school they named me President of the 
class because I spoke the most English. My job w as to 
take the names. I was taking the names and making a 
list and I was doing okay with it until I got to some 
Vietnamese people. I couldn’t make heads or tails of 
what they were saying, even with sign language. I said, 


You grow up so that you are used to 
looking way beyond the horizon and 
then you get put In front or a 
mountain and you can't see anything. 


“When you were a baby, what was your name? What 
name did they give you?” They didn’t understand. 
Finally I wrote something and made a picture, and they 
said, “Oh,” and they wrote their names. 

One of the students, a French lady, was a waste of 
time because she spent all her time speaking 1 ru ^ c * 1 to 
the teacher. I enjoyed it but I said to the teacher, “Mrs. 
Riley, please, wc don’t come to speak French. \\ hen 
you work 10-11 hours a day, and then you come for two 
hours of class, you don’t want to be bothered. Alter 11 
hours of hoeing or shoveling l would get home very 
tired. 1 would wash my face, grab something to eat and 
then get in the car and it would take forever to get to 
Woodland, but I went to class. 

I wanted to go to class because I was under the 
impression that I was not speaking English, even 
though everybody knew what I was talking about. I 
never used the expression “Okie Dokic —I diiln t know 
what they were talking about. I never said, “What time 
did you get here?”—1 didn’t know what that meant. I 
said, “What time did you arrive? Was somebody looking 
for me prior to my arrival?” Finally my teacher came 
with a list of words and said, “Learn these. Uarn the 
way wc speak in California. Otherwise you’ll never get 
along with people.” ♦ 
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ABOVE 


Tempe / Tucson 

monoprints 



These watery monoprints represent a topographical perspective of the hydrology and ecology of land surrounding 
black, grid-like areas of development. This is my interpretation of a landscape that is in constant change, spotted 
with personal experiences and colors that represent various junctures in time. These stories travel alongside my 
feelings about the expansion of urban growth in the southwest. Faded, map-like renderings represent experiences 
and thoughts regarding sprawl, water consumption, and resource management. Having lived in the desert my 
entire life, I regard Tempe and Tucson as some kind of lush urban experience that masks the reality of what the 
land can naturally provide. It would take financial incentives for citizens in the southwest to remember to conserve 
water. It will take something else for people to understand the travesty of grid-like gated communities and strip-mall 
designs laid out over nature. 


- Laressa Manning 
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BELOW 



In a Drowning Flash 

Derek White 


M y mother has this small creek running through 
her property. It’s basically hers, at least this section of it. I 
pinpointed it on a topo map once, but it doesn’t even 
have a name. To get here you have to cross under some 
government power lines and then through twelve acres 
of poison oak infested woods. 

My father has legal custody of me for most of the 
year in Oregon, but I get to visit Mom in California for 
one week in the spring and two weeks in the summer. 
Mostly, 1 hang out all day, and then go fishing every' 
evening. I use a pole I whittled from a sapling birch tree 
and grasshoppers I catch from an overgrown field that 
Mom hopes to one day turn into a garden. 

The way I usually fish is to let the live grasshopper 
drift in the current and pretend I’m not here. Therc’s too 
much brush along the shores for casting, so I usually 
start where the rapids dump into a pool and let the current 
pull it out on its own. This makes sense to me. I also 
figure that if I can sec the fish, they can see me, so I stay 
low. I’m better off not knowing exactly what I’m after. 

My favorite spot is at the base of this bluff where I 
found an obsidian arrowhead last summer. I didn’t even 
fish that day—I just sat up there wondering what it would 
have been like to be an Indian back then. They must have 
fished in this very pool, except they fished because they 
had to. I’m not sure why I fish, except that I am lulled 


by the sound of moving water—a quiet and soothing 
sound that drowns everything else out. 

When I showed my mother the arrowhead, she 
didn’t believe me. She thought Dad bought it for me, 
and told me it was fake. She said that the only real 
arrowheads were in museums. But I knew there was no 
way that somebody would go through all that trouble to 
make an arrowhead and hide it up on the bluff just for 
me to find. I knew where it came from and had nothing 
to prove to her. 

From where I’m at, I can see the cliffs at the base of 
the bluff, but not the flat open space on top where I 
found the arrowhead. The pool is full of big granite 
boulders that look like they broke off from the cliff at 
some point a long time ago. Tine clear water flow’s between 
the w’edged creases and puddles into the big pool I am 
fishing in. I know' the fish live there somewhere below' 
the surface. 

Right now’ w'hen the sun is setting is the best time 
to fish. The fish w’ill bite at anything. There arc a lot of 
mosquitoes and bugs zigzagging around and bouncing 
off the surface. I am trying to get my dead grasshopper 
to fit in w’ith them. I’m getting a lot of bites but have not 
caught anything yet. With each nibble from a fish, I feel 
the jagged inside of its mouth, and I’m dying to sec 
what it looks like out of water. The grasshoppers jumping 
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in the soda can on my belt sound like popcorn in a 
microw’ave. You guys are next, I tell them, and then I 
imagine what it would be like to be them—living in a 
dark can until some fingers scoop you out, impale you 
on a hook and make you act like you don’t w'ant to until 
you drow’n. 

Maybe this is W’hat 1 like about it—living an existence 
other than my ow r n. Another mind game I play is to close 
my eyes for three minutes, then open them and surprise 
myself at how dark it has become. This game is suddenly 
interrupted by a sharp jolt, something solid and alive 
hooked to the end of 
my line. For a brief 
second I feel 
connected. But w’ith 
only eight feet of 
fixed line, it’s over 
quickly. 

I pull the fish up 
onto the rock I’m 
standing on. Even in 
the darkness, I can tell 
it’s bigger than usual, 
and I can tell that this 
fish is special. Warm 
blood pours into my 
ears. 

I pull the Maglite flashlight that Dad gave me out of 
my back pocket. He told me that consumer reports rated 
it as the best product made in America. It is steel and 
waterproof, and has some extra bulbs in the screw-off 
cap in case the light burns out. According to Dad, it is 
also big enough to use as a weapon if I have to. 

I shine the light on the fish. I have to know if this is 
really happening. The fish has spots and a hooked mouth 
and is gulping at the air. The dead grasshopper is coming 
out of his gills. I recognize the fish as a Dolly Vardon 
even though it is something I have only seen in I : ielilarui 


Stream magazine. Now I’m really excited. I look around 
for someone ,o share this with. I can’t believe th.s ,s 
something I’m responsible for. I grab onto 
because I’m afraid of it slipping in the water and losing 
it. The fish flops and instead the mag-lite slips out of my 
hands, careening down the boulder. 

Beams of light dart around the forest canopy and 
then diffuse and scatter underwater as the mag-lite stnkes 
the surface. The sound of the stream overpowers the 
absence of light. The fish is still flopping m my hand. 
The Maglite is still on and is lighting up the whole pool 
from beneath the 
water. The 

minnow's and small 
trout disperse like 
an inverted splash. 

I see it all from 
where I’m at. I am 
the only one. 

Momentarily 1 
laugh, then panic. 
There is no way I can 
get back without 
the light. 1 might be 
able to feel my way 
back through the 
forest, but then 1 
would get a terrible ease of poison oak, if a bear didn’t 
get me first. The hair on my neck is standing on end. My 
mind races, searching for ideas. Do 1 have matches? No. I 

can use my fishing pole or a stick to get the flashlight out, 

but it is wedged between two boulders at the very bottom 
of the pool. 

1 don’t know what to do with the fish, so 1 pound 
it on the rock without thinking about it. It quivers to 
death in my palm. I set it down on the rock, still attached 
to the line and the rod. It is dark everywhere except for 
the light emanating from the pool. 
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I know what the only solution is, but I’m scared. 1 
can smell that the water is cold without even feeling it. I 
can tell by the way the fish felt in my hand. It is fresh 
melt-water off Mt. Shasta earn ing the weight of a heavy 
year of snow. 

More than anything, I am self-conscious. Jumping 
into a cold pool at night in the middle of nowhere seems 
like an odd thing to do all by myself. It occurs to me that 
1 have to take off my clothes or trudge home sopping 
wet. There is no one around, but still, this makes it even 
worse. Once I take off my clothes I will be forced to 
jump before the mosquitoes start biting. 

For a minute, I can’t bring myself to do it. But 
there is no other way. 1 go through all the options again 
in my mind. I am thinking of my mother watching TV, 
waiting for me to bring her back a trout. I am thinking 
of my dad and whether I will tell him this story. If I do, 
I will definitely leave out the part about getting naked. 
My pulse is beating faster. I can hear it in my ears and see 
it in the darkness. 1 know I have to do it. It will be easy 
to get the flashlight. All I have to do is follow the light 
to the source. 


But what if the water seeps in and the light goes 
out? I am in full panic now. I strip off my clothes. This 
is not a conscious decision. I am visible for everyone in 
the world to see but me. My skin tightens up. My penis 
shrinks so small it retreats back into my scrotum. I 
hyperventilate, start to jump and then stop, choking on 
my own breath. 

A mosquito bites my arm, and then I just do it 
without thinking. For a moment I am suspended in the 
air over the surface of the water. I brace myself and hold 
my breath. The fish scatter below my feet. They see me 
coming. Then the surface strikes me. 

I am afraid to open my eves, but I know I have to 
see. It is so cold I am warm inside. It is like nothing I 
have ever seen before. From this point on my actions are 
all mine. I am submersed in my brain. I am alone in this 
pool and the rest of the world is elsewhere. No one else 
exists except for ghosts and Indians. Then I remember 
the fish I left up on the rock. 

I grab the Maglite and head for the surface. It has all 
come to this. Now I know what it is like. ♦ 
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SNAPSHOTS 


Walter 

Jennifer Spiegel 


i he Berlin Wall had 

STILL IN P 0 W E R . M A D ON N A 
I R A Q I V AS ON T II E V E R C 

I was a kid, a college girl; my hair was a different shade 
of red. Some called it bozo orange. I prefer to think of it 
as brassy, sun-drenched. The snapshots of that summer 
arc dust}’ and dated. Already, they have the pallor of re¬ 
run TV—they’re nostalgic, sweet, a little sad: 

Man and Woman on Red Square, Moscow (July 1990) 

Walter is in his early thirties, so he’s old. We’re on 
this five-week Russian language excursion. He’s Cana¬ 
dian and possibly a management professor at Harvard— 
I think that’s what he said. 

One day, he tells everyone, “I’m not going to 
pretend we’re keeping in touch, because we won’t.” 'Ilicn 
he looks at us, including the girl he’s having a fling with, 
and declares, “So don’t write me.” 

The fling girl is older than I, cute and flirtatious. 
On Nevsky Prospect in I^eningrad, she shares an ice¬ 
cream cone that drips from both ends with this guy in 
our program. Watching with Walter, I find it seductive, 
titillating. 

At the Kremlin, W'alter and I stand alone. The 
Twenty-Eighth Communist Party Congress is about to 


c o ai /: no u" 'V ! G 0 R 11A c 111 1 11 ' 1 ' 

POSTERS ADORNED HELSINKI; 
of attack INC Kuwait. 

begin. Dan Rather is somewhere around. During the 
past month, I've eaten a hairball baked into my breakfast; 
we’ve been to the Bolshoi Ballet and the Moscow 
McDonald's. I've attended the circus with my teacher, 
gone to Peter the Great's glamour-pad palace on the 
outskirts of town, and shadowed Dostoyevsky on 
imagined Russian paths. Pushkin, Gogol, and Chekhov 
whisper constantly in our ears. The Soviet Union hovers 
on the cusp of something momentous; everyone s 
talking about gktsnosr, perestroika, and that revoluuonary, 
madcap man, Boris 'I cltsin. 

Our Russian is hideous. 

In the middle of Red Square, Walter— Wall Srreer 
Journal tucked under arm-says to me, an unglamorous 
girl with a hot pink fanny pack around her waist,"(>ut 
of all the people on this trip, you’re the one I'd like to 
know what happens to.” Grammatically awkward, utterly 
unprecedented. 

I lis comment is devoid of sexual intrigue, ulterior 
motive, monetary possibility. 

And that's why it hits me hard, like the storming of 
my own winter palace. 
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Three Women Eating Pizza, Helsinki (July 1990) 

We’ve just gotten off the train from Ixningrad. 
Tonight, 1 leave for Stockholm. This is the best meal 
I’ve eaten in weeks. 

The waiter is blonde, and he looks like a rock star. 
We giggle like schoolgirls, drinking one glass of water 
after another, forcing the rock star to come over again 
and again to pour more. 

Two Women Sipping Cappuccino at an Outdoor 
Cafe, Venice fluly 1990) 

It’s her summer. I envisioned gondolas and poetry, 
handholding and fresh flowers. 1 got Siobhan. We sit 
together in Piazza San Marcos, the pigeons having 
disappeared when the moon flushed the sky. 

I will trash the pink fanny pack. 

I will experience Michelangelo and the Sistine Chapel 
like an afterglow. 

1 will work out till the marzipan and Nutello leave 
minimal traces on my hips. 

I will not buy the next album by the Cure. 

I’ll even stop studying Russian. 

But I won’t drop Siobhan. 

Someday, 1 will ask for her memories. She will 
speak about the two of us hunting for sanitary napkins 
around the Charles Bridge in Prague, communicating 
w ith strangers in a peculiar pantomime. She’ll recall four 
people in a three-man tent camping near Berlin Wall 
remains—the rain pouring down, seeping into the sides. 
She’ll n<>tc artichf>ke pizza outside the Vatican City; pizza 
is always so important. She’ll talk about a Venice walk 
under a full moon w ith her boyfriend when they knew 
they’d never marry but loved each other still. She’ll 
remember an all-night train out of Zagreb, Yugoslavia— 
sleeping on her feet and breathing through an open 
window while moaning aloud. 

Someday, 1 w’ill tell her about popping blisters on 
toes w ith sterile syringes. I’ll share a gloomy, bittersweet 
stroll through the Jewish Cemetery in Prague. I’ll talk 


about the St. Sebastian paintings, a vaporetto in Venice, 
tears outside of Salzburg cathedrals. 

Later, when w'e speak, both of us wall remember 
Piazza San Marcos and cappuccino. We wall evoke the 
image of two women sitting together under Italian stars, 
alone and wistful, staring into each other’s eyes, 
understanding what would be. 

Though my snapshots yellow' and the men are 
memories, Siobhan is still a sister, a song I know’ w’ell. 

Tw o Women and a Man on a Train, Geneva (August 1990) 

Kiril, Siobhan, and I are on train. I don’t know 
where Paul is. In Switzerland, w’e stay w'ith a French 
family. They windsurf and take us to the Alps where we 
eat fondue under Mont Blanc. 

We’ve been on a million trains. I love the rumble 
across borders but the toilets arc something I could do 
without. We’ve learned the routine of maps and for¬ 
eign exchange, of finding stations and hostels. Tonight, 
we’re with the French family. 

Right now’, though, we’re starved. 

Scooting into the car, we sec it. The people imme¬ 
diately before us left something behind: cookies. They’ve 
left a package of chocolate cookies by the window'. 

The three of us look at each other in mock hesita¬ 
tion. Then, a split-second later, w’e open the package 
and eat the whole thing. 

Man and Woman in a Single Bed, Paris (August 1990) 

I guess the real question is: why am Ialwap with Kiril? 

He’s Siobhan’s boyfriend. I’m “with” the other 
guy, but he’s moody and dark and we’re not really together 
anymore—so, here 1 am, in Paris, France next to someone 
w'ho hates my guts after months of constant 
companionship (Kiril w’as in the USSR on the same 
academic program with me). Siobhan’s in Geneva; she’ll 
meet us in Belgium. Paul left us melodramatically at the 
train station (I had no French currency and the bathroom 
cost money, so I couldn’t even cry alone in a toilet). 
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I’m in Paris with Kiril! 

This was supposed to be romantic! 

There’s a heat wave—Paris is on tire. Kiril and I 
winder all day, sweating, stinking, drinking bottled water. 
We do the Eiffel Tow er, the Champs-Uh -sees, the Louvre, 
the A fusee D’Orsay , a Burger King that makes me ill. 

Our hotel room has a single bed but thcrc’s no show’er. 
There’s one dow r n the hall and it costs money to use. 

Well, w'e’re not paying, 

We’ll stink in France. 

We’ll sleep together in a single bed without 
show'ering in Paris. 

In tine middle of tine night, Kiril rolls over and throws 
his arm around me. I don’t wake immediately. Perhaps I 
think he’s my art-museum-wine-drinking lover. 

But then I stir. My eyes open. I think. Hey,you’re 
not my art-museum-wine-drinking lover! 

I say, “Kiril, you’re on me.” 

In a panic, he pulls away, hovering < m the bed’s other edge. 
* * * 

IT ere have been college degrees in unrelated fields. 
I’ve abandoned careers and towns. Intellectual snobbery 
is a fashion accessory I’ve worn to parties. Irresponsible 
debt gave me a good education. I waited for heartbreaks 
to kill me and, oddly, they didn’t. My passport is 
stunning—stamped and suggestive. Drag show's in 
I Iarlem, dinners at the Waldorf-Astoria, nights on dung 
floors in Africa, babies held in Shanghai orphanages, 
and w’alks through ruins in Rome have punctuated 
w’orking-stiff days. I’ve w'orked at Disneyland and 
Amnesty International, where I stole Harrison Ford’s 
address from the PR person’s Rolodex. Once, 1 thought 
I had breast cancer. Another time, I prayed for divine 
intervention. A man exposed himself to me in Central 
Park. I followed an elephant through the Swazi bush. 
For a while, I didn’t wear makeup; I always shaved my 
legs. I’ve lived alone in Manhattan and crawled home to 


my parents in Phoenix. There's been a coma. A lot's 
been said. 

But this is w’hat I’m thinking: 

Walter, where ore) vu now? 

Walter, in your knee-high yellow socks and dark blue 
shorts—a man’s purse straight out of “Seinfeld” in your 
hands—what has become of you? Have you headed into 
middle-age with thinning hair and wrinkled skin? 

Walter, you are the Prufrock of my European 
vacation. 

And would you recognize me today? Would you 
know who I am? Did you know I now fret about skin 
damage and the lines around my mouth? 

1 like to picture us in Antwerp or Brugge. It may 
have something to do with Rubens, whose art I 
discovered in the Hermitage in I.eningrad, what is now 
St. Petersburg, liven the maps have changed. 

In Belgium, we’d drink beer with a trace of 
something raspberry; we’d cat cheese dipped in mustart 
You’d show me pictures of your kids; I’d tell you about 
the books I’ve read. 

Walter. Walter, I’d say. Talk to me. Tell me things: 
My Lost Walter. 

Though so much has happened in the past decade, 
all I can think about is what hasn’t been. And that is 
what I’d talk about. 

I’d bore you with the details. 

What would you say? 

If we met today, in Portugal or Beijing, in New 
Delhi or San Salvador, would 1 have to do all the talking? 

When you’d throw your eyes over me as if I were 
naked and needed to be covered, when you saw time 
elapsed on my face, scars on my body hinting at disaster, 
stories on papers coming out of swollen leather bags— 
when you saw these things-after so many years, would 
you be disappointed? 

Would I disappoint you? 

My lj>ng-Gone Walter. 

Are you disappointed? ♦ 
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BOUNDARIES 



Where is the Border? 

Henk van Houtum and Anke Struver 


AX/:, BOR A’ IX GERMANYAXl) HENK, 
BORX /X THU NETHERLANDS, RECOLLECT 
THEIR CHILDHOOD BORDER EXPERIENCES: 

Border reminiscences 

‘When I was a kid, myfamily’s holiday destinations were 
quite far away’from our home in northern Germany. ‘Far 
away’ meant somewhere else in liurope and we always took the 
car toilet there. I during those long hours or even days ofsitting in 
the car and watching the landscape pass by, we used to play a 
game called ‘Ich sehe was, das du nicht siehst. ’ In this game one 
person has to claim, 7 see something that you don’t see and 
that’s... red’ (or blue, or whatever), and the others have to guess 
which red ‘thing’ the person was seeing, or, rather, was thinking 
of. I'or, because of the car’s movement, the red (or blue, or 
whateverj ‘thing ’ originally seen was longgone and left behind. ” 
“ I hat’s funny that you say that—my sister and I 
played the same game, ‘Ik zie, ik zie, wat jij niet ziet,’ 
when travelling from the Netherlands to other countries, 
in addition to guessing the origin of car license plates 
of course. Funny how children’s games can he the same 
for different cultures. I think gaming is preconditioned 
by a feeling of safety th< >ugh—I felt safe anil comfortable 
in the car with my parents. It was as if we were bringing 
our home, represented by our home-packed car, to 


another place. In the safety of the knowledge and 
experience of my parents, traveling to another place 
was an adventure, an exotic fantasy.” 

‘7 have to say though, when we bad to cross a border during 
these trips across Europe, we never played the game ofsubjective 
visibility (l see what you cannot see). It was much too exciting at 
the check points—there were too many other, let’s say ‘real’ 
things to see. The German-German border was without a doubt 
the topper—exciting and frightening at the same time. But also, 
at the border between Germany and France we were always 
quiet, and carefully watched what was going on at the check 
points. Back then, I was not so much interested in whether one 
could actually see differences between two neighboring countries; 
it was rather obvious and accepted, an unconscious knowledge 
that of course there would be visible variations between the two 
different cultures and systems. ” 

“I can see what you mean. What impressed me 
most in terms of border experiences as a kid was traveling 
through the political borders of Western and former 
Eastern Europe. First of all, I found it surprising to sec 
that the so-called ‘Iron Curtain’ my father spoke of was 
not made of iron at all. I truly expected the border to be 
a gray iron curtain nailed down in the ground, and was 
rather surprised to in fact see not one iron gate, but two 
wooden red-and-white gates hanging horizontally over 
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the road, shielding off a kind of No Man’s Land in 
between. Furthermore, what particularly struck me 
during the passing of the Iron Curtain was the 
impressive sound of silence. On the way there, my 
parents were comforting and attentive. Games, music, 
eating, laughing—all was permitted up to this point. 
But the border stopped our childishness. When going 
through customs, my parents became surprisingly and 
impressively silent. We sensed they were no longer in 
control. Realizing that there was a bigger, overarching 
power other than our parents was frightening, unreal. 
The heavily armed men who checked our faces and 
passports made an intimidating impression on my sister 
and me. It was as if the making of sounds could lead to 
suspicion. We did not dare to look at each other. Our 
faces were motionless, without expression. We kept quiet. 
No laughter. No nothing. Passiveness. Tension. An 
atmosphere built out of machines, uniforms, 
domination, pressure and suspension. Not seldom this 
tension and containment turned into a joy of relief 
when we finally passed through. My father then would 
pedal the car a bit harder and we shouted things like 
‘YEAH! We’re through! Now our holiday can start!’ It 
was if we had just passed a test. We were who we were 
in the eyes of the other.” 

Henk & Anke, noit rro border 

SCHOLARS IN A HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

DEPARTMENT IN NlJMEGEN, REFLECT ON 

THEIR VISION OF THE BORDER TODAY.’ 

Looking for the border 

looking at the borders in the European Union 
now, more than twenty years later, with the trained eyes 
of border scholars, it is not too much to say that the 
European landscape of our childhood remembrances 
has altered dramatically. Within the European Union, 
over the past twenty years or so, much attention has 


been focused on deleting die physical effects of borders, 
which were seen as hindrances to a free movement of 
people, ideas and capital. The No Man's hand between 
the Netherlands and Germany has been given a new 
meaning. No longer are the borderlands in the European 
Union seen as tones in-between, but they have come to 
be understood as transition zones, zones that link, not 
separate two lands. They have become refunctionalized 
and resymbolized. The borderlands are now dommandy 
seen as micro-laboratories of the integration process 
between people across the European Union. Where 
does that leave us? Here we are, at the border of the 
Netherlands and Germany-and the border seems to 
be gone! Or, to be more precise, the border patrols and 
checkpoints are gone. The tension of the panopticon- 
control system (‘we arc watching you’) has gone. And 
yet the border is still “out there.” But where is the border 
between a German and a Dutchman? The point is that 
we don’t know exactly where it is. It is beyond direct 
visibility, it cannot be mapped, and what is more, we 
don’t know exaedy where we are, i.e., to which side (& 
site!) to ‘belong.’ Who are we now, in the eyes of the 
other? And who is the other, and who is the we? 

The art of unmapping borders 

It seems as if a reversal of the border experiences 
of our childhood era has taken place: the visible border 
and its checkpoints are seemingly gone, but the formerly 
“invisible" differences have gained meaning. Now when 
we cross the border, we can “see” it as a cartographic 
abstraction on a map, feel it because the pavement of 
the bicycle path changes. We can hear it, smell it, taste it, 
but at the same time, one cannot sense all those 
differences at the border itself! Now more than before, 
it becomes apparent that it is we who narrate, who make 
the borders in space. 

We feel that borders are too often regarded as 
ontologically insignificant, as lines on the ground that 
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can be easily redrawn or erased. But a border is not 
just a line. First and foremost, a border expresses 
difference. The performance of differentiating space 
goes much further than drawing lines on the ground 
and on maps. The intention to create unique space, to 
create your own spot, is a practice that asks for 
imagination and belief in yourself as well as the other. 
The other has to believe and recognize that a certain 
space is imaginatively occupied by the expression “I 
am here, you arc there” or “you are here.” People can 
be spatially excluded without being restricted behind 
a certain line on the ground. 

For too long a time, common thinking on the 
geography of borders has focused on visibility. This 
‘what you sec is what you get’ approach to mapping 
borders has had an immense impact on our daily lives. 
Weather charts, atlases, travel guides—maps are 
everywhere, telling you where your position is, saying 
“you arc here.” But this perspective, one that sees 
geography as a true science, as a science of order and 
discovery, excludes the geography of imagination, 
emotions, and belief. Even the interest in so-called 
“mental mapping” of the earth in the 1960’s and 70’s 
only contributed to the belief that despite the fact that 
things might seem invisible, these things should and 
could be made visible. 1 n this way, it contributed to the 
myth of “true science,” that you should not believe 
what you cannot see. 

Some formerly tangible borders are now tom down, 
like the Berlin Wall. But the wall is still there, not visibly, 
but perceptively and imaginatively. Forty years of 
separation destroys a lot of formerly shared conventions 
and beliefs. Most young people growing up in West 
Germany or 1 vast Germany did not feel any special 
connection to the “other side.” Yet at the same time the 
wall could not prevent the political idea of connectivity 
and belief in common Gcrmanhood. Maybe it was not 
the border that was felt as an obstruction, but the brutal 


visibility of the border, as an expression of 
differentiating and confronting systems, represented 
by a cold and militarized stone wall of power that 
frustrated people on both sides. What the Berlin 
experience makes powerfully clear is that there is 
more to understanding the borders of the world 
than just drawing lines on a map. 

We want to move away from this myth. By 
honouring the richness of stories of border experiences, 
our aim is to make room for the power of invisibility, 
for things that cannot be mapped, that arc not seen by 
everybody, that cannot be universally rationalized, and 
yet are felt, sensed, and believed. 'ITae many conventions 
and cultural rites preventing lesbians and gays, men and 
women from openly using certain places, the invisible 
borders for vagabonds in the city, the exclusionary’ 
bordering of immigrants, the presence of “illegals,” 
the traveling of one’s thoughts, the feeling of home in 
strange cities and the feeling of estrangement in your 
“home” city—all illustrate the need for a reinterpretation 
of borders in geography. It is not about making the 
invisible visible or the mapping of the invisible as some 
scholars argue (Sandcrcock, 1998; Ryden, 1993). It is a 
matter of consciousness rather than sight, of making 
present to the mincVs eye what is visibly absent (Donald, 

1999). Surely, we recognize and acknowledge the power 
some visible borders have and will have. The border- 
guard performances between the United States and 
Mexico or between Spain and Morocco speak for 
themselves in this respect: In both cases, the border is 
clearly and horrifyingly visible. But the story’ and the 
interpretation of the border, and the reasons it is guarded 
as it is, are not visually inscribed in space. The telling of 
stories is more important than the mere visibility' of the 
border. And stories will differ over time, over space and 
over people. You arc here. But who arc you, and where 
are y ou? Can I put my geographical lens on you? Can I 
map you? 
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Closing 

All this is not to say that borders do not exist. 
Borders do exist. Borders exist precisely because they 
arc imagined, sensed, felt; because they are believed. The 
border is absent, yet present. We define ourselves against 
what we are not, visible borders or not. Drawing lines 
on a map however does not help us much to understand 
and describe the world. It does not represent our 
thoughts, identities, remembrances, joy or fear. It is we 
who make the borders, who are the borders. Geography 
literally means writing earth. Looking at the world, 
describing the world, is to a large extent also the art of 
learning to read the inscriptions made in space that cannot 
be put on a map. It is the art of narrating the making of 
space taking place. Space cannot be frozen, fixed and 
boxed into lines and colours. Let us move away from 
maps. Ixt us be playful and close our eyes again. I.et us 
think, imagine, feel, and narrate. I see what you cannot 
see. Let us unmap the borders in the world. ♦ 
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PERSPECTIVES 


i 


The Nearest Place That Doesn’t Seem Like Here 

Dominic Con/a 


On the border between Urgent Need 
and Immanent Satisfaction 
I lay my head, dreaming of Not Now 
as from this pillow a rivulet of future 
trickles to the corner of my grin, 
sweetening the taste of my oversleep. 

The last current of smoke dissipates 
through the brightening window; 
we will wake to fresh coffee 
and a momentarily virtual life 
together. It will be colder there, 
reads the screen, and I laugh at 
the foolishness of how this cursor 
blinks steadily, timing the coursing 
of distant circulations. A sparrow might fall 
in this world but for once remain unseen 
as the sadness of that world dissolves 
into a fallow Postapocalyptia, 
a new sea for a hopeful ooze. 

This is what I’m talking about, 
this is a new place, a process 
with an air of progress. 

and there you hung, a martyr 
for the state of Discontent 
and a fool for what we talk about 
with your reference texts 
piled like kindling in the corner 
of a sunny day. What we were 
going to become we became 
despite an almost total lack of 
foresight. Where was that 
out-of-place whose borders 
conspired to mobilize around 
the trajectory of our endgame! 

What strange butterfly 
flapped its wings in what other 
hemisphere to make this stratosphere 
clear as the keyboards in front of us! 


There's only so far one can go carrying 
a strain of virulent ecstasy. I hope 
you don’t mind me wearing your 
smiling presence while I slumber, 
that and your insistence that we 
keep moving, taking our place 
with us, pulling streams of 
distance-nearness differentiation 
off course as we flow. No map 
can stop us now. It was pure 
imagination to cull instruction 
from such yellowed paper. 

The age of no relief is over. 

(Rubbing your eyes) 

here is a new selection of emoticons 

denoting bits of happiness; 

I choose the one with a tongue stuck out 
and match it with a rose and large red lips. 
In this place you can smell the rose 
and I can kiss your lips; the strain 
of deconstructing longitude is nothing 
at all. Wake up? This is awake. 

This is a wake for autumn leaves 
and a parade for the passing of life 
from dusty streets and stop signs 
to avenues shaded by evergreens. 

There you are, a train ride and a 

utopian fantasy away. Dead tulips 

stir outside my door. Downtown 

a boxcar or two raise hell and take 

my eyelids with them. There you are, 

emerging from a Kurosawa screen, 

some third incarnation of a 

Van Gogh disposition - on your head 

a straw hat with a sunflower that 

utterly fails to outshine your countenance. 

Death is the only distant possibility 

and with the day before us 

we might even get 

to the nearest place 

that doesn’t seem like here. 
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photographs 

Miguel Luis Villarreal 


‘The landscape is a sugary confection, 

It offers up promises of unparalleled delight" 

— Milton VanHorseval ca.1879 



The Landscape Perspective Santa Fe, New Mexico 2001 















The first photographs were the sleek and shiny wrappers . . 



Doghair with Small Flowers Sierra Madre, Mexico 2001 
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. . . the new photographs, nougat filling and flaky crust. 



Tremuloides Valles Caldera, New Mexico 2001 
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Tho Eiffel Tower Best General View Paris, France 2001 
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The Eiffel Tower Obscured View Paris, France 2001 
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PASSAGES 


Two Poems 

Gregory Byrd 



Monk Parrots 

On Pass-a-Grille Beach, we drink beer and watch Monk Parrots 
populate the trees. They skitter from Australian Pine to Brazilian Pepper 
and eat berries until they are drunk, outrageous in their garish green 
outfits, their chests and faces a permanent pale white. 

The couple at the next table are eating salmon steaks, 
their skin is pink as Cojo flesh, their shirts green as parrots, 
and they complain of the muddiness of Boca Ciega Bay, 
that there are no seasons here. “I miss the maple leaves 
and their bright colors, the smell of woodsmoke in autumn,” 
the lady says between sips of Chardonnay. “Yes, October 
already," the man says, “and nothing but heat and rain." 

They flock to Florida eternally, nest by the hundreds, 
live their thirty-five years of the good tropical life 
and then drop off in some quiet room blessed with air- 
conditioning. Their catfish and salmon come in trucks, 
icicles and fake snow adorn the beach shops each Christmas, 
and bright green wings skitter across the hot blue skies. 

I watch the bay for what they don’t see: the tailing of redfish, 

the jumping of mullet in the orgy of spawn that announces fall, 

the dun of the Brown Pelican and the Osprey far overhead, 

an ugly brown flounder in his talons, the turtlegrass 

spreading over the flats like an old prairie 

where the mullet and redfish and trout and snook 

are the buffalo and the only Indians are those who know them 

and have grown with them. Far out in the flats, 

on the deck of my skiff, push-pole in hand, 

I hear the squawking of Monk Parrots, 

like strange people who live far away in white houses 

and talk about Manifest Destiny. 
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Crossing the Appalachians by Motorcycle 


I had fueled the motorcycle there at the station, 

bought little gifts for my wife and baby 

from an old Cherokee woman living in a tin-roof house. 

She told me stories about the glass suncatcher 
and the tiny moccasins but I only asked about the road. 

On the map the route seemed easy enough 

to ride alone and in autumn when there was no snow 

but the old lady warned me to go while there was daylight. 

So I pulled out and began to climb, thinking only 

of tire pressure and oil levels on the old bike, 

then leaning through switchbacks, downshifting 

upshifting, and I found myself in a high place 

where I could see for miles, where a hawk 

roosted on a streetsign, where a roadside plaque 

noted the passing of a patriot general. 

There the high air began to cut into me 

so I pulled off the road to put on wool 

and read about the general whose name I’ve lost, 

who led his ragged troops across the mountains 

during the worst winter in forty years. 


It was like the trip my old man had made 
six months back, but in Nevada, 
where we climbed in his four-by-four 
up the mountain to Virginia City 
where miners had struck silver. 

We were going to his third wedding. 

My mother, at the foot of the mountain, 
snarled like a cold wind: “I hope it snows like hell.” 

And it did. It didn’t let up for two days, 
and when we came down the mountain, 
my father with the ring he wanted on his finger, 
the snow piled the sides of the road 
so high it shone green-blue like an aquamarine 
a novice miner might take for an emerald. 

They were divorced inside of a month. 

The hawk, high in his element, watched me pull 
on my wool sweater, pull my leathers back on. 

Like him, I could see ten miles or more to the next range 

but I would take a longer route than he— 

ride down the mountain, down to North Carolina 

to my wife and daughter where I would bring 

the little moccasins I'd bought for Carly, 

and the blue glass suncatcher for my wife. 

I would hang it in an east-facing window 

and show her how the old woman had tried to tell me: 

it’s nothing but sand and a few minerals charmed by fire, 

dropped, liquid, into shape and hung up to catch a light 

that travels for eight minutes and change, 

that the value’s in the color of the light 

and not in the thing itself. 
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Ordinary Man in Pinstripes 

Lisa Selin Davis 


T 

J- he best thing about Kessel’s new life - besides, of 
course, the baseball - was appliance shopping. He 
strolled up and down the aisles of big-box shops, ad¬ 
miring the CD players and Palm Pilots the way his wife 
Margie used to dote over the Black Beauty roses in the 
gardens at Yaddo. Instead of narrow Saratoga streets, 
Kessel drove from strip mall to strip mall - even when 
they were just a few hundred feet apart - on wide bou¬ 
levards caked with traffic, under big, flat Florida skies, 
amid stucco buildings so beige they were almost invisible. 

All this anonymity made him feel alive. 

Kessel’s old life, fifteen stale years of baseball-free 
marriage, lingered in the back of his mind like faded 
black and white footage. Margie had kept their little house 
mired in the analog age. A rotary phone, standard type¬ 
writer, AM radio, all retrieved from the Friday night 
garbage. When he and Margie walked down Broadway 
on early summer evenings, she would shake her fingers 
at the teenagers screaming into cell phones and cluck, 
“False consci< >usness is everywhere.” They had a framed 
lithograph of Marx - carbuncles and all - above their 
four poster bed. 

And he agreed with her, to a point. No amount of 
electronics could add up to happiness. 

But he missed the baseball. I le tried not to care, or 
to remember, tried to believe Margie when she railed 
against the institutionalization of American Sports, the 
sneaky sponsorship of, say, the Virginia Slims Women’s 
Tennis Tournament. I le tried to sec the game through 
her neo-Marxist eyes, but all he saw was baseball. The 
greatest game. Ever. 


Then the 2(X)0 World Series, Yankees versus Mets, 
a New York boy’s dream, and the latent desire for the 
game gurgled inside him again. It beat against his 
eardrums when Margie gave her nighdv polemics against 
the chain stores seeping into downtown — the Gap and 
Borders and Starbucks erasing the autonomy of her 
perfect little Peyton Place. He waited a year, hoping he 
could hear her again, but even - time she spoke, the drone 
of deep sportscaster voices drowned her out. “KessePs 
been on the bench for fifteen years,” he heard them say. 
“But soon he’ll be back on the field.” 

At the unemployment office where he worked, he 
began to daydream. I le played baseball in high school 
and college, always imagined himself going to the 
minors, a double A team or even the independent 
league. But Margie had squelched that dream. “For 
godssake Kessel, don’t you want to do something more 
important with your life?” she’d asked him when they 
first started dating in high school. “Don’t you want to 
have a job that helps people?” 

I le’d just shrugged, but he’d guessed she was right. 
That was the thing about Margie — she’d made up her 
mind while his own brain was still a big fuzzy cloud. So 
he let her make up his mind, too. It was so much easier 
that way. 

He’d sat at his desk, running his fingers through 
his thinning hair, streaked with gray like a tabby cat, and 
imagined himself on the field, standing tall in the white 
and blue polyester bands of the Yankee Uniform. The 
image just wouldn’t go away. 
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Kessel’s favorite store was Good Ole Boys Elec¬ 
tronics on Route 58, just a mile down from his apart¬ 
ment complex in Tampa. In every wide-screen 'A 7 , Kessel 
saw' glimmers of hope, a life filled with escape instead 
of interaction, his smile cracking like the sound of ball 
against bat. 

He’d been certain all thoughts of Margie would 
evaporate once he passed through the big glass doors. 
Surely they would wither in the air conditioning, the 
acoustic tile, the sticky linoleum. But she was with him 
everywhere as he stole glances at the overweight cash¬ 
iers, the underpaid Mexican stockboys, the old woman 
behind the camera counter filing her nails. Oh, those poor 
people, he could hear her say. They must be so bored It'sthe 
worst byproduct o f the industrial revolution, boredom. If only 
the\ r could be out there hunting and gathering, instead of just 
standing there— the doe-eyed security guard — they could 
use their minds and their bodies, both — the little brown 
woman mopping up apple juice spilled from sippy cups. 
Even here, in this sanctuary of obscurity, he had to fight 
her off with his old, w’eighdess defenses. We need the 
class system, Marjorie, he thought. Somebody’s gotta 
clean the porta-potties. 

Kessel made his way down the aisle, fingered the 
silky white plastic of cordless phones equipped with 
digital answering machines, silvery stereo mini¬ 
systems.. .but he couldn’t bear to make a purchase. 

“Can I interest you in a new phone?” asked a 
salesgirl. No, not a salesgirl. An associate, is w'hat they 
were called here, and a woman: Emmy. Her name was 
embroidered in red on a bright blue smock. She smiled 
at him. 

“Yeah, I guess.” 

“What kind are you looking for?” Emmy’s eyelids 
were iridescent and muld-colored like a peacock. She 
wore contacts that made her eyes an unnatural shade of 
amber. 


“I have no idea,” he admitted, and slumped a little 
on the counter. “It’s so overwhelming.” 

Emmy lighdy patted his shoulder as she steered 
him towards the cordless phones. “I know just what 
you mean. What you gotta do is fill your mind with 
easy thoughts. Like, Caller ID or not? White or Red? 
Nine hundred megahertz?” Emmy wore stretch pants 
with a snakeskin pattern. Kessel couldn’t help but look 
at the curve of her hips and her long, thin legs, the top 
of her thong underw'ear peeking out from her 
waistband. She looked like a magnificent bird. 

“Where are you from?” 

He looked up. “Saratoga Springs. Have you ever 


heard of it?” 

She twisted up her painted lips. “I thought it was 
just down the coast.” 

“That’s Sarasota. I’m from Saratoga. From New 
York. Upstate New York.” 

“Oh, New York. I’ve always wanted to go there. Is 
it really like it looks on TV?” 

Kessel shrugged. “I wouldn’t know. I still have to 
buy one.” Emmy pinned back her lips, revealing 
bleached teeth. She probably knew he was making a 
joke, but couldn’t see why it was funny. 

“I’ve never been outside of Florida,” Emmy 
admitted. Kessel detected just a hint of admiration in 
her voice. He caught her eyes for a minute, her beautiful 
plastic eyes, and thought about touching the beautiful 
bleached blond hair and the painted-on eyebrows and 
tugging on those big gold hoops in her ears, beautiful 


In every wide-screen TV, Kessel saw glimmers 
of hope, a life filled with escape instead of 
interaction, his smile cracking like the sound of 
ball against hat. 
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petite ears. “Did you drive down here?” she asked. 

“3’cah,” he said. “1 drove.” I le laid his keys on the 
counter so she could see the Chevy Suburban logo on 
his keychain. 

“()h, you’re so lucky. 1 always wanted to drive up 
to New York, cause you can go through Atlanta and 
\\ ashington DC and Atlantic City. I know it because my 
son drove up that way when he went up to school - 
lie’s at the Military Academy, up by W est Point. Not 
West Point but real close to it, and anyway he sent me 
postcards from all those places.” She cocked her head to 
the left. ou must have a good job you can take off all 
this time and drive down here. (Jr did you transfer down 
here? 3 ou working here? I mean, you’re gonna be around 
for a while? What’s your name, anyway?” 

Jesus, he couldn’t believe it. Was the beautiful latexy 
girl actually interested in him? 

“Kesscl,” he said, and extended his hand. She 
shook it - her long painted nails scratched the undersides 
of his fingers, and her hands were very soft, very cold. 

1 le could tell from her hands — worn-out knuckles and 
just the beginnings of age spots - that she was older 
than she looked. Thirty-five, at least, maybe even fortyish. 

I le felt a surge of relief: she was in his same demographic. 

She pulled back her hand - he hadn’t even realized 
he’d still been holding on to it. I le felt like an ugly alley 


cat, running after an escaped parakeet and only getting 
the tip of her tail feather in his mouth. But she was still 
smiling at him, “Nice to meet you, Kesscl, I’m Emmy,” 
and his mind went blank, his pupils shrank till all he 


could perceive were the shiny cases containing fancy 
plastic telephones with little red lights peering from them 
like cartoon animal eyes in the dark. 

It hadn’t been half as easy to get here, to this new 
life, as the television and radio commercials had 
promised. “SI000 cash back,” “0% financing,” “No 
paperwork, no money down.” They made it look so 
simple, but when he’d gone out to buy a car, it was an 
absolute pain in the ass. 

“Mr. Kesscl, you don’t seem to have much credit 
history.” The salesman was probably half his age, mak¬ 
ing four times as much. “Arc you sure you gave me the 
right social security number?” 

Yes, yes, he had explained. His student loans had 
long been paid off. The house cost peanuts, bought 
well before the Saratoga hippies had turned into yuppies. 
And he and his wife — they didn’t believe in credit cards. 
Not to mention the fact that he’d changed to his wife’s 
last name when they married fifteen years ago. He used 
to be a Donnelly. 

So he’d had to pay cash — lots and lots of cash. 
Which was fine, really, since he and Margie had bought 
next to nothing in all that time. His money had been 
sitting there untouched and gathering interest. 

He got the biggest, meanest SUV he could find, 
the Chevy Suburban. His initial guilt—“Don’t you think 
it’s kind of irresponsible, though, driving this gas guz¬ 
zler that endangers ever)' other little car on the road?” - 
had been quickly assuaged by his new ambassador to capi¬ 
talism. 

“listen, Mr. Kesscl. If you’re going to be out there 
driving, you’ve got to protect yourself. This is the safest 
car on the market. And if everybody else has one, it’s 
only right - it’s only safe - for you to have one, too. 
Why should everyone else be safe and not you?” 

Right. Like the title of the last cassette tape they’d 
gotten at a garage sale, “Everyone Else Is Doing It, So 


It hadn't been half as easy to get here, 
to this new life , as the 
television and radio commercials 
had promised- 
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Why Can’t We?” Margie loved that album. So he left her 
the tape. His car only had a CD player, anyway. 

It was 24 hours, a straight shot to Tampa. He didn’t 
stop, except for gas, lots of gas. He didn’t stop for the 
seductive neon of Taco Bell, the rescue lights of Super 8 
Motels, the payphones whose ghostly glows echoed 
the gas lamps he and Margie read by at night. 

She hated to waste electricity. 

He rented the first place he came upon - a little 
one-bedroom in a hamlet of identical apartments with 
corporate carpeting and fake-wood paneling. “Cable TV 
access built right in,” said the wizened lady who ran the 
place. Her skin was the orangey color of fake-tan. “Ix«s 
of college students in here, but it’s not too loud.” She’d 
stubbed her cigarette out right in the sink of his brand 
new home. Perfect. The place came pre-christened. 

He called the phone company from the lady’s office 
- the line would be turned on the next day, and they 
gave him the number. It ended in 3-2-5-6, a perfect 
square on the dialing pad. Too bad Margie only had 
rotary. I le scratched the number down and put it in an 
envelope, addressed it to Margie. Snail mail. 

I le opened a bank account - the easiest of all the 
tasks before him. They didn’t need anything but his 
money. 

And now he was free. 

Kessel was almost shaking the first time he pulled 
up to the stadium. It was so much smaller than he’d 
pictured, just concertina wire fences around peeling 
bleachers, sidewalk vendors selling “ice cream of the 
future” - shaped like tiny baseballs. No hotdogs, even. 
And seven dollar beer. 

Still, when he walked through the turnstile - eleven 
bucks for second row seats right behind home plate - 
the baseball-free years disappeared. He hadn’t been to a 
stadium since his brother’s bachelor party when they 
took in a double-header at Shea, then hit some titty bar 


in Queens called “Goldfingers.” That was ten years ago. 

He’d arrived at the bottom of the fifth. The Gold 
Coast Yankees were up three — some pitcher named 
Tim Nettles throwing a decent fastball — 81 mph. Kessel 
felt something shift and then resettle inside him, some 
little blockage cleared. He watched Nettles’ wind-up, 
remembered his own attempts at pitching. What he’d 
really wanted was to be the relief pitcher, the guy they 
brought in at the last minute to wipe the other team 
clean: the hero. But he’d only pitched once, in 11 th grade. 
The Malta Wildcats had hit a homerun off his slider, 
and the coach had him warm the bench right up to the 
last game of the season. 

Kesscl sat opposite his first purchase: The Bell 
South 3500 Cordless Deluxe. Two lines, caller ID, 
conference calling, 28-number programming, digital 
answering machine with 24-mcssage mailbox. The best 
feature, Emmy pointed out, was the page function: the 
handset beeped until you found it. Kessel had no couch, 
no nooks in which the phone could be lost. But it was 
a comfort just the same, knowing he’d always be able to 
find his new electronic friend. 

He was a new man, like he was just back from the 
dentist with bleached teeth... They're supposed to yellow with 
age, with exposure to ox\gcn. W hy do people uti nt to look like 
they haven’t really lived? He pulled the instructions from 
the cardboard box. They were shrink-wrapped. 
Marvelous. Everything so sanitary, so neat, so democratic, 
really, the way every purchaser gets the same exact thing. 

Only he could barely read them. 

What w’crc they talking about, ICM and MBX1 
and MBX2? The whole world had gone and abbrevi¬ 
ated itself while Kessel w r as busy writing entire words, 
complete sentences. I le fuddled with the cords, with 
the buttons that screeched as he pressed them wrong. 
BSR and ANNC and OGM. The Outgoing Message: 
yes, that was just what Kesscl needed. An outgoing 
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message, one with its social skills intact, one that could 
communicate to the general public who he was so that 
he might nev'er have to speak for himself. 

Kcssel brought the phone with him to Good Ole 
Boys, found Emmy dusting the caller-ID displays. 
“Iimmy,” he said, “I think this is too complicated for me.” 

She laughed. ‘‘Oh, Kessel, I doubt that. You seem 
like a smart fellow.” 

1 le looked at her sideways. ‘‘I do?” 

“Yes, you do. I mean, you seem brave, coming 
down here all by yourself like that, quitting your job 
and all.” 

She walked behind the glass counter, took the 
phone from him. “I Jerc,” she said. “I’ll show you how 
to do it. Let’s start with the speed dial.” She plugged it 
into a socket, then pressed a whole mess of buttons on 
the phone. “()kay, Kessel. Well,” she chewed on a piece 
of her bleached hair. “When you want to call me, just 
pick up the phone and press this button here.” 

Emmy looked at him, and he tried to see himself 
in her eyes: fortyish, chubby, too many logos and clothes 
too young for him. But he had money, and she knew he 
had money, and she knew he was from New York, he 
was worldly, and neither of them had rings on their 
fingers. 

1 le opened his mouth to speak, but he just said, 
“Uh.” She was still smiling at him. 

“Kessel?” 

“Yes?” 

“Did you want to ask me out, maybe?” 

I le exhaled — he hadn’t even realized he was holding 
his breath. “Yes,” he said. “I did. I do.” 

“I know a nice place by the beach we could go.” She 
wrote the address for him on the back of some Game 
Boy instructions. “I’ll meet you there at eight.” 

Kessel drove home in the polluted sunset, forcing 
himself not to turn on NPR. He didn’t want to hear 
the voices of his old friends, Linda Wertheimer and 


Noah Adams and Rene Montaine. Instead, he turned 
on SportsRadio 99.3, local game coverage on the nines. 
But there was no update on the radio now. Just a 
commercial for the new Big Cats exhibition at the Florida 
State Zoo. 

Even from his car, he could smell it, that baby- 
sweet scent of Dunkin’ Donuts. He heard once that 
they pump it out in aerosol cans to entice people walking 
by into getting a dozen. Only nobody walked in Florida. 
They drove, not a soul on the sidewalk. Maybe they 
should have olfactory' commercials, pump powdered 
sugar right out of the radio. Yeah, he could make a 
million with that invention. All he needed was some 
marketable skills. Or those social skills, either one. 

Emmy: this woman who would not have him but 
would let him linger like Mick Fleetwood draping 
himself over Stevie Knicks on the back of the Rumors 
album. Her voice vibrated softly, like a cat purring. I le 
wanted to crawl down her throat. 

The place she wanted to go was Applcbec’s. “This 
is the nice place?” he asked her, but she just looked at 
him with that open face. “Okay.” 

He held the door open for her, and they were greeted 
by a homely teenage girl in her sagging uniform. She sat 
them under a fake stained glass chandelier with a cat 
motif. 

“Well,” he said. “This place is something.” 

“Yeah. I like it. It’s got stuff for everyone.” 

1 le nodded. It was true - the walls were decorated 
with a little of everything. One section was a sports bar, 
with hockey skates and skis and baseball gloves affixed 
to the wall. Then it faded to a family-style decor, little 
needlepoint patches with cutesy sayings and faded 
photographs of farmhouses. 

limmy ordered the potato skins and sirloin tips. 

“What are the tips?” he asked her. “I’ve always 
heard of them, but I never knew what part of the cow 
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the tips came from.” He cleared his throat. “My wife 
was a vegetarian. Is.” 

Emmy shrugged. “It’s some kind of meat.” 

Kessel sat there fingering his cocktail napkin. It 
had their logo on it, Applebees in cursive writing, and 
underneath it, their motto. “Wow,” he said. “Their 
motto is ‘Wow.’ Way to say nothing,” 

Emmy took the napkin from him and dabbed at 
her lipstick. “1 don’t think so,” she said. “I think that 
just about says it all.” 

Underneath the plastic chandelier, Emmy’s faux- 
tan skin was a crazy shade of orange. Kessel wondered 
if every' Florida native aspired to be orange - the white 
ones were dyed orange, the brown ones were bleached 
orange. You had to be orange to be a citizen of Florida, 
the Orange State, where they squeezed the people to 
make orange juice. Or maybe it hid the wrinkles, and 
everyone out here covered age with orange. 

She only had a few, but if he looked closely Kessel 
could see tiny wrinkles around Emmy’s colored-contact 
eyes. They bloomed when she smiled, Eke a light turning 
on. Those little laugh lines, he thought, are what I like 
best about her. 

When he got home, he saw the light on his answer¬ 
ing machine blinking, the number One flashing in bold 
red. He took a deep breath. Pressed the Play button. 

A sound bubbled up from the deep past, from the 
early days of high school squabbles. A big wet gulp 
followed by tiny breaths. It was Margie. Crying. Cry ing 
very, very' hard. He couldn’t bring himself to press Delete. 

I le sat right behind the dugout, so close he could 
hear the players talking. The Gold Coast Yankees were 
playing the Pawtucket Red Sox, an old rivalry' play'ed out 
in miniature. 

“Check out his mullet,” said number 5. Kessel 
checked his roster. Five was center fielder Ron Acuft. 


“Shit, we can’t lose to a haircut like that.” 

“No shit.” Number 32 spit a big brown wad of 
snuff. “Maybe it makes him run faster or something. 
Like, aerodynamic.” 

“Fuck. Did you see that? Double play. Mullet’s got 


The only colot In the room came from her 
postcard collection, all the cities along 
Route 95 in glossy rectangles above the 
fal<e fireplace. 


a good arm though. Fuck.” 

Kessel laughed Eke he was part of the team, though 
he couldn’t even remember what a mullet was. He tasted 
a tiny drop of disappointment. What did he think they’d 
be talking about? Strategy’? The pain and frustration of 
hitting the top of the minors, that dream of the majors 
dangling before them like that stupid plastic bunny at 
the dog track? 

Still, it was good to be there. 1 Iell, it was great to be 
there. Better than interviewing the chronically 
unemployed, asking them the same questions week after 
week, listening to their little lazy lies. I lave you sought 
any employment in the past week? 1 lave you refused 
any employment in the last week? Have you been injured 
or otherwise prevented from obtaining employment? 

Maybe he should apply for unemployment himself. 
He wasn’t fired, and it wasn’t seasonal work, but maybe 
he could claim injury on the job. Fifteen years of working 
there had permanently bruised his soul. 

I le wanted to get his mouth on hers, her iridescent 
lipstick smeared all over his stubble, her mouth worn 
to a shiny smudge. But they just sat there on her couch, 
her white couch, in her white room with white wicker 
chairs and a white wicker table with a vase of white 
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tulips. The only color in the room came from her 
postcard collection, all the cities along Route 95 in 
glossy rectangles above the fake fireplace. 

“I x)ts of white,” he said as she poured him white wine. 

“You like it?” 

1 le shrugged. “Must be hard to keep clean.” 

She straightened a stack of home decorating 
magazines on the coffee table. “I don’t really use this 
room much myself,” she admitted. “I mean, I have a TV 
in my bedroom so this room is just kind of for show.” 

“Really?” 

“Yeah. See?” she picked up die latest copy of Martha 
Stewart laving, the cover bleached out and sunny with 
the word WHITE in big block letters. “I fixed it up just 
like she said to." 

"Oh. I mean, you didn’t think this up yourself?” 

“God , no. I don’t have an artistic bone in my body. 

1 just saw the pictures and thought that’s what kind of 
house I’d like to have. Only my house didn’t get all full 
of rich people with presents like in the pictures.” 

“Well, of course not. You didn’t actually expect 
that, did you?” 

“I just meant that they make it seem like you fix 
something up, you know you get your tummy tucked 
or something, you paint your living room, and that’s 
supposed to open some new’ door, like, lake you would 
have all this confidence or something. Or something. I 
don t know. More than just all these credit card bills for 
furniture and fake tulips.” 

I le put his fingers on the petals. Yes, they were 
fake. Plastic, even, not even silk. 

“So Kcssel, if you don’t mind my asking, how’ 
come you just up and left your wife like that? You didn’t 

love her anymore?” 

He took a deep breath. “Well, no, that’s not it. I 
loved her.” And another deep breath. His hands 
trembled. “But then I didn't like her anymore.” 

“()uch,” she said. She poured herself more wine. 


filled up his glass w’ithout even asking. “What’s your 
wife do up there in Saratoga? She has a job?” 

“She works for the planning board. She tries to get 
people to stop building strip malls and stuff.” 

“Really? What’s W’rong with strip malls? God, I 
love them. You can always park right in front of whatever 
store you want and they’re always clean. I think they’re great.’ ’ 

“Well, there’s a lot wTong with them, according to her. 
Some people think everything should be in walking distance.” 

“God, that sounds like hell to me. I love my car, 
just got those new seat covers with those abacus things 
on the back that massage you. CD-player and all that. I 
w’ould not want to live without my car. I hate walking.” 
She reached down to adjust the strap on her white high- 
heeled sandals. 

“Yeah, but you can see, can’t you, how’ some people 
believe that if you’re out on the streets more, in your car 
less, it’s better for the environment, or it encourages 
strangers to talk to each other.” 

“Well, yeah, but w’ho wants to w r alk out in the 
boiling hot sun and get all dirt)’ and talk to a whole 
bunch of other dirty, sw’eaty strangers? I don’t know’. I 
mean, no offense Kessel, but you’re wife has some 
stupid ideas. Sounds like a dumb job to me.” 

He thought about his little shoebox of an 
apartment, his shiny leather seats in the SUV, his towering 
display of electronics. He had a yearning to stroll down 
Broadway in Saratoga, w’here he couldn’t walk more 
than ten feet without seeing someone he knew, w’here 
he could buy his groceries at the ghetto-Chopper just 
beyond Adirondack Trust and stroll through Congress 
Park to their little yellow' Queen Anne house, perched 
on their organically-fertilized law r n. 

Emmy rubbed her mouth on the back of her hand, 
and off came the shiny lipstick. There was nothing left 
to kiss now r . Just bare lips. Just a pout, a blear, a dash. 
She’d rubbed the fantasy right off her face. 

“I guess it’s just me,” he said, “but I think it w'ould 


be completely boring to stand there all day in an 
electronics store and do nothing, make nothing, change 
nothing. It just seems like such a waste of a day.” 

Emmy sat up very straight then. “It’s not boring 
to me,” she said. “Not all of us want to retire at 39 and 
sit around w’atching guys who didn’t make it to the big 
time toss a ball around. Some of us like to w'ork, you 
know. Some of us like our boring jobs.” 

When he got home, he sat dow’n at the computer 
and tried to w’rite Margie a real letter. He tried to tell her 
something about the ideas whirring inside him like 
gastric juices in an empty stomach. 

He didn’t hate her. He didn’t even dislike his wife. 
After three w'eeks aw'ay from her, he could remember what 
charmed him: her courage to be unfashionable, that extra 
little pouch of flesh on her tummy w'here he used to kiss 
her and call her Kangaroo, her closet-full of picket signs. 

But she was just so angry. It w’as like she’d gone 
and made herself impossible to love. 

All he could think of was a line from an old Bob 
Dylan song. He missed their record collection, the 
scratchy, grounding sound of needle on vinyl, analog 
instead of this digital crap. Farewell, Angelina, the sky is on 
fire, and I must go. 

Then he hit print. Nothing happened. The printer 
sat defiantly while the cursor circled on the computer 
screen. A message flashed, “Please check the printer 
connections.” He did it - tugged a little at the cords, 
made sure it was all plugged in. Then the computer 
spoke to him. “The printer is not working,” it said w'ith 
a mysterious accent. It was an immigrant from 
Technoworld. “The printer is not working,” it said again. 
“Please check the connections.” 

“Okay, okay, I’m doing it,” he yelled at the invisible lady. 

“It’s not my fault,” said the computer. “The printer 
is not working. Please check the connections.” 

You see?said Margie’s voice as disembodied as com¬ 


puter-lady. Technology docs not improve the quality of your 
life. Only complicates it Substitutes something teal arul worth¬ 
while with all those little buttons antilexers and https. 

“Shut up,” he yelled at himself, at her eerie presence 
that had followed him all the way here, 1308 miles due 
south of Saratoga to this glorious American landscape 
of non-indigenous palm trees and nameless strip 
stretches. He tried to imagine his wife here, in Tampa, 
on the chemically altered golf courses, in the broiling 
acres of parking lots, her lefty objections so enormous 
that they would sizzle her wiring. She would simply 
implode, shrink into glittery dust. He hit print again, 
and the anemic w'ords slipped from the printer onto 
the page. 

He’d been there 23 days, seen eleven games. It W'as 
just like the regular baseball season, all that time just 
waiting to see if the Yankees could lose. Even these 
baby-Yankees were killers. They were playing their local 
rival, the Gold Coast Tigers. Unden against Nettles. 

At the seventh inning stretch the Tigers were down 
by four, and Kessel started to yawn. Fuck it. 'I he baby- 
Yankees will never lose. He stood up, got himself an 
overpriced Busch beer and stood at the back of the 
bleachers. Another beautiful sunny day in the world’s 
ugliest place, the sun beating down on his skin - he 
practically had to lather on a gallon of sunscreen with 
his fair Irish complexion. He watched the game from 
back there, the little flea circus of almost-successful men, 
and the desire for baseball suddenly fell out of him. 
That must be what it feels like when a woman’s water 
breaks, he thought. 

Not that he didn’t still love the game. It was the 
greatest. But Kessel remembered now how the other 
Saratoga Streaks would sit around and talk shit about 
their own teammates when they were up at bat, complain 
constantly about being the only team sport without 
cheerleaders, how they’d scream anil yell when someone 
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R ot an RBI, while Kcssel would just sit there smiling 
stupidly. I le loved the game, but he’d never been inside it. 

I le went to Applebee’s, to think, to decide, maybe 
even to celebrate. When the clock struck midnight he’d 
been gone for twenty four days. He’d thought he was 
trapped up there in that small town, in that stale marriage, 
but he realized now how free he really was there. In 
I lorida, he thought, the strip malls are like prison walls. 
^ <>u can’t get out of this state without going by one. 

He sat underneath the cat glass chandelier in 
Applebee’s, drinking a seltzer water and munching on 
the cheese plate — the closest to actual food he could 
hnd on the menu — and watched the TV. Animal Planet. 

1 hey had a show all about the ordinary household cat. A 
Bengal tiger cat, gray with dark gray stripes, fell in slow 
motion, twisting in mid-air to land on his feet. Then there 
was a bearded professor type, holding a cat with three 
bandaged legs in his arms. The cat, he said, had suffered 
from I ligh Rise Syndrome. It had been seduced out the 
window by a passing grackle, and jumped six stories. 
Cats who fall from higher up have many fewer injuries 
than those that fall from, say, the third or fourth story’,” 


said the professor. They showed the slow motion again, 
a cat going from high to low, turning round and round 
in the process. “When they fall from higher up, they 
have time enough to turn themselves back around.” 

He wanted to turn to someone, tap someone on 
the shoulder and say. Exactly. And he wanted that 
anonymous person to know just what he meant. He 
swiveled around to see the empty chair with the 
Applebee’s logo branded on the sticky vinyl, and imagined 
Margie sitting there, nodding her head of frizzy silver 
hair like she’d always known he’d sneak off someday on 
some aimless hunt, then wander back, empty handed, 
with his tail between his legs. 

Inside his tiny box of an apartment, the LED on 
the answering machine was flashing. He hit the Play 
button. “You have twenty-four messages,” said the 
monotone lady, forever trapped in there like a robot- 
genie. And then they played, thirty’ seconds long each 
one for each day he’d been away. Twenty-four recordings 
of Margie’s tears, one after the other punctuated by the 
rhythmic digital tones. Like heartbeats. ♦ 
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PLACENAMES 


the following 

PLACES 

appear 

in this issue 

of 

you are here 


Antwerp, Belgium 

51.13N 

4.25E 

Nijmegen, Netherlands 

51.50N 

5.52E 

Atlantic City, NJ 

39.21 N 

74.25W 

Ogden, UT 

41.13N 

111.58 W 

Beijing, China 

39.55N 

116.23E 

Paris, France 

48.52N 

2.20E 

Berkshire Mountains, US 

42. ION 

73.09W 

Phoenix, AZ 

33.30N 

112.00W 

Berlin, Germany 

52.31N 

13.20E 

Prague, Czech Rep. 

50.05N 

14.28E 

Bloody Island, CA 

39.08N 

122.53W 

Provo, UT 

40.14N 

111.39W 

Boca Ciega Bay, FL 

27.43N 

82.43W 

Queens, NY 

40.44N 

73.47W 

Brugge, Belgium 

51.13N 

3.05E 

Robinson Ranchcria, CA 

33.39N 

117.34W 

Connecticut River, US 

45.13N 

71.11W 

Rumsey, Capay Valley, CA 

38.52N 

122.12W 

Davis, CA 

38.32N 

121.44W 

Salzburg, Austria 

47.48N 

13.04E 

Donner Pass, CA 

39.19N 

120.19W 

San Salvador, El Salvador 

13.42N 

89.13W 

El Centro, CA 

32.47N 

115.33W 

Santa Fc, NM 

35.4 IN 

105.56W 

Geneva, Switzerland 

46.12N 

6.10E 

Sarasota, FL 

27.20N 

82.31W 

Green Mountains, VT 

44.32N 

72.48W 

Saratoga, NY 

43.04N 

73.47W 

Helsinki, Finland 

60. ION 

24.56E 

Sierra Madres, Mexico 

25N 

106W 

Hoopa Reservation, CA 

41.06N 

123.41 W 

Stockholm, Sweden 

59.20N 

18.03E 

Imperial Valley, CA 

33.03N 

U5.33W 

Tampa, FL 

27.56N 

82.27W 

Kelseyville, CA 

38.58N 

122.50W 

Tcmpe, AZ 

33.24N 

111.54W 

Ixningrad, Russia 

59.57N 

30.20E 

Union Island, CA 

37.45N 

121.25 W 

Mohawk River, US 

42.45N 

73.41W 

Valles Caldera, NM 

35.54N 

106.33W 

Moscow, Russia 

55.45N 

37.37E 

Vatican City 

41.54N 

12.27E 

Mt. Pleasant, MI 

43.35N 

84.46W 

Venice, Italy 

45.26N 

12.19E 

Mt. Shasta, CA 

41.24N 

122.11W 

Virginia City, NV 

39.18N 

119.38 W 

New Delhi, India 

28.36N 

77.12E 

Yuma, AZ 

32.43N 

114.37W 

New York, NY 

40.40N 

73.58W 

Zagreb, Croatia 

45.50N 

15.58E 
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I you are here wants you to 

SUBMIT 

WORKS 

(photographs, maps, essays, stories, 

POEMS, FIELDNOTES, BLUEPRINTS. . . ) 

for our SPRING 2003 issue 
that explore 

THE CONCEPTS OF 

BROADCASTS, TRANSMISSIONS, 
AND CORRESPONDENCE: 


how do we communicate WHERE we are to 
those who are distant? 

. . . from a radio or television broadcast, 
posting a letter or email, to the collection 
and re-assemblage of old postcards and 
letters, to the making of a film . . . 

how is PLACE and the way we experience, 
imagine, apprehend, and represent it, 
translated to another location? 

. . . and what might be lost in the 
translation? 

We invite you to 
ask your own questions, 

AND TO VARY WIDELY ON THE THEME. 


for SUBSCRIPTION AND SUBMISSION GUIDELINES 
and for updates on the status of the next issue 

see our WEBSITE< http://geog.arizona.edu/youarehere> 


To receive you are here, send $5 per issue. Back 
issues (spring 1999, fall 1999, summer 2001) are 
also available. For a you are here t-shirt that 
boasts the spring 1999 cover image, please send 
$10 per tee. 

Donations are greatly appreciated. Make checks or 
money orders payable to “you are here.” 
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